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one moment had in it all the elements of a conflagra- 
tion, would have developed in exactly the opposite 
direction had it not been for the strength which ar- 
bitration has developed in recent times, both in pub- 
lic sentiment and as a practical measure. The conflict 
had reached a point where the alternatives were, on 
the one hand, this pacific means, and on the other, a 
ruinous war of very uncertain length and extent, and 
probably entirely fruitless. Formerly war would have 
been chosen jauntily, with little regard for probable 
consequences. But the better way of sense and reason 
has been successfully tried so often, and has so won 
its way in public favor, that it has been accepted in 
this case by the disputants, almost as a matter of 
course, at the public demand. What delays and ob- 
jections there have been have for the most part been 
simply diplomatic moves to save appearances. 

The occurrence has also shown the great value of 
having the permanent international tribunal at hand. 
The mere existence of the Hague Court, with its 
great body of trained jurists, has made a powerful 
plea not only for the employment of it, but also for 
the method which it represents. If the Court had not 
been in existence, with Great Britain and Germany 
parties to it, arbitration might nevertheless have been 
resorted to, but war and the complications resulting 
from it would have been much more difficult to avoid. 

We do not sympathize at all with the view, said to 
have been expressed by a distinguished member of 
the tribunal, that failure to refer this question to the 
Hague Court would virtually have destroyed the 
Court's prestige and probably have killed it. This is 
a very superficial judgment, considering the recent 
success of the Court in the Pious Fund case, and the 
subsequent reference of the Japanese House Tax 
question now pending before it. This view forgets 
the long history behind the Court, on which in con- 
siderable measure its stability rests. 

But we agree entirely with the opinion that the 
taking of this controversy to The Hague was the 
natural and imperative thing to do. It ought to 
have gone to the Court long ago, before the disturb- 
ing events of the last month came to pass. That 
these occurred is a dishonor which the diplomacy of the 
countries that fell upon poor distracted Venezuela like 
a storm at midnight will not be able to throw off for 
a good while. But, as it is, the submission of the 
quarrel to the permanent Court, before matters had 
passed into the wild arena of war, is a great triumph 
of right, and will enhance in no small degree the 
prestige and power of the institution, as well as of 
the method of arbitration in general which it em- 
bodies. 

The services of President Roosevelt and Minister 
Bowen, in so handling the situation as to prevent 
further violence and secure the pacific settlement of 
the matters in dispute by the Hague Court, are 
worthy of the sincerest and warmest appreciation. 



The President, we think, contrary to the opinion of 
many, might have arbitrated the matter himself, as 
he was requested to do, without bringing on any un- 
fortunate after complications. But arbitration by 
the Hague Court, which is now assured, is far and 
away the wiser course, and his wisdom and tact in 
securing the adoption of this course entitles him to 
the gratitude of all friends of international order and 
peace everywhere. He and Mr. Bowen have made 
themselves, in this aspect of the subject, the inter- 
preters of the very best sentiment of the civilized 
world. —•». 

Contributions Needed. 

The American Peace Society is very grateful to its 
many friends for their kind contributions in the past in 
support of its work, and at the opening of this new year 
earnestly solicits the renewal of their generous offerings. 
The Society is continually dependent upon the aid of its 
friends for the extent and efficiency of its propaganda. 
Its permanent fund is very meagre compared with the 
largeness of the demands upon it, and ought to be multi- 
plied at least five fold. The decline in interest rates and 
rental values has reduced the income of the fund nearly 
one-half, and there is no present prospect of making it 
more productive. We shall feel deeply indebted to those 
who are accustomed to make annual donations if they 
will be so kind as to send them in early and make 
them as generous as circumstances will allow. Gifts of 
any amount whatever will be most thankfully received. 
Many of our friends might do most efficient service in 
promoting the cause if they would subscribe for several 
copies of the Advocate of Peace and have them sent 
to persons of their acquaintance whom they might thus 
succeed in interesting in the subject. Most effective 
work has been done by a number of persons in this way 
in the past. We know of no better means than this of 
advancing public interest in the movement, which has 
now become so strong and promising that knowledge of 
what has been accomplished is all that is needed to win 
the sympathy and active support of many who have not 
yet given attention to the cause. We would again kindly 
suggest to our friends that, in making final disposition of 
their property by will, they remember the Society and 
its work in such way as they may be able to do. 



Editorial Notes. 

The second annual Nobel peace prize of 
The Nobel forfrv thousand dollars has been awarded 

Peace Prize. * 

to Frederick de Martens, the distinguished 
international jurist and arbitrator. Professor de Martens 
is of Swedish origin, though a Russian by birth. He 
has devoted his whole life to the study of law, and in the 
realm of international law has no superior living. He was 
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for a number of years professor of international law at 
the University of St. Petersburg. He has been sent on 
many diplomatic missions by his government. He was 
one of the Russian delegates to the Brussels Congress of 
1874 for the codification of the laws of war. He was 
also a member of the Red Cross Congress and of the 
Anti-Slavery Congress. He was one of the most influ- 
ential members of the Hague Peace Conference in 1899. 
He is now a member of the permanent International 
Court of Arbitration, and was one of the arbitrators 
chosen by the United States for the settlement of the 
Pious Fund dispute. He had previously served as a 
member of several arbitration boards, having been 
president of the Paris tribunal which adjusted the 
Anglo-Venezuelan boundary dispute. It is as a practical 
arbitrator that Mr. de Martens has rendered his chief 
service to the cause of international peace, and it is prob- 
ably on this account that the Norwegian Nobel Commit- 
tee has awarded him the prize. No one will dispute his 
eminence and his merits in this field. We confess, how- 
ever, to some disappointment that the award was not 
given again this year to one of the distinguished peace 
leaders or societies which have labored so many years 
for the development of sentiment in favor of the prin- 
ciples of international justice, friendship and pacific 
methods of adjusting controversies. The work of these 
men and women and societies has been as much more 
meritorious as it has been more difficult than the labors 
of any mere arbitrator after the case has been referred 
by the governments to arbitration for settlement. 



Since the above note was written we have received the 
Bulletin of the International Peace Bureau at Berne, 
which states that the prize was given in equal parts to 
Mr. Elie Ducommun, secretary of the Bureau, and Dr. 
Albert Gobat, secretary of the Bureau of the Interparlia- 
mentary Peace Union. We do not know which is the 
correct statement. The above note was based on dis- 
patches from Stockholm to the New York Tribune. 



A friend at Utica, N. Y., sends us a 
itll w°ar? note ^ n w hi° n he questions the statement 

made in our last issue that " never before 
in the course of history has there been so little actual war 
in the world as at the present Christmas season." In sup- 
port of his question he alludes to the oft-repeated asser- 
tion, that at the time of the birth of Jesus Christ there 
was general peace throughout the world. But any one 
at all acquainted with the political condition at the open- 
ing of the first century of the Christian era, when the 
temple of Janus at Rome was closed, knows that the 
peace at that time prevailing was absolutely the peace of 
political slavery, following the conquests of the Roman 
armies. It was not peace at all in our modern sense of 



the term. There is no ground for believing, so far as we 
know, that this peace extended beyond the limits of the 
Roman empire, a territory considerably less than that of 
the United States, exclusive of Alaska. The outlying 
nations, with their mutual hatreds, probably knew noth- 
ing at the time of this Roman silence of arms. Both 
these remarks apply with equal force to the general peace 
of the Roman empire more than a hundred years later 
under Antoninus Pius and his successors. The general 
peace which exists over the world, a bit of South 
America accepted, at the present time — and the whole 
world is now known — is a very different article from 
the Augustinian pax liomana. It is not, taken as a 
whole, the peace of universal empire, of political slavery, 
ready to break down immediately that the " strong hand " 
of tyranny weakens a little. The peace of to-day is 
peace between independent nations, which have a good 
deal of mutual respect for one another, and are governed 
to a considerable extent by certain well recognized prin- 
ciples of international law. It is unfortunately true that 
in certain parts of the world the peace which now exists 
is the peace of political slavery, of dead nationalities, but 
this does not alter the general fact just stated. The 
peace of to-day has in it the elements of endurance, as 
no peace in the previous history of the world ever had. 



The New Aye quotes the following re- 
Mrte'riaifoin flections of Guy de Maupassant on the ex- 
traordinary deliverance of General Von 
Moltke that " War is holy, divinely instituted ; it is one 
of the sacred laws of the world ; it maintains in the 
homes of men all grand and noble sentiments, — honor, 
disinterestedness, virtue, courage,— and prevents them, in 
a word, from falling into the most hideous materialism." 
M. de Maupassant comments thus : 

" Thus, to gather themselves into bodies of 400,000 men, 
to march day and night without rest, to think nothing, to 
study nothing, to learn nothing, to read nothing, to be 
useful to no one, to become putrid from dirt, to sleep in 
the mire, to live like brutes in a continual stupidity, to 
plunder towns, to burn villages, to ruin the inhabitants, 
then to meet another agglomeration of human flesh, to 
fall upon one another fiercely, to make lakes of blood, 
plains of heaped flesh mixed with foul and red earth, 
here and there heaps of corpses with arms and legs cut 
off and brains dashed out, all without profit to any one ; 
then to tear up even the corners of the fields so that 
aged parents, widowed wives, and orphaned children, die 
of hunger — in all this you behold that which they call 
' not falling into the most hideous materialism.' The 
men of war are the scourges of the world. We contend 
against natural difficulties, against ignorance and against 
obstacles of all kinds, to render less trying the conditions 
of life. Some men, some benefactors, some learned ones, 
use their existence to labor for the succor and the relief 
of their brethren. They diligently follow their useful 
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work, accumulating discoveries, exalting the human 
spirit by enlarging knowledge. Every day they give to 
human intelligence a sum of new knowledge and to their 
country well-being, freedom, strength. Then comes 
war. In six months, the generals and their troops have 
destroyed twenty years of the earnest and the patient 
efforts of genius. That is what they call ' not falling 
into the most hideous materialism.' " 



The Christian Work and Evangelist 
rubified C ' Ub recently had the following comment on 
the lately constructed biggest gun in the 
world : 

" What is the biggest gun in the world will come 
floating down the Hudson during the present month 
(December), bound for Sandy Hook. Without its car- 
riage it weighs 130 tons — 260,000 pounds. It will use 
1,000 pounds of powder at a discharge, to send twenty- 
one miles a shell weighing 2,370 pounds. A company of 
soldiers could use it for breastworks if it lay flat on the 
ground, for it is more than forty-nine feet long, and it is 
fifty inches in diameter at the breech. This gun has 
cost about 1180,000 in the making. Transportation will 
add $5,400. And even now it may not stand the test, 
although if it does it will become one of forty giants for 
our coast defense. This monster cannon represents the 
highest development of the steelmaker's craft. But to 
what end is a marvel of modern accomplishment here 
directed ? In effect, to nothing greater than a tre- 
mendous magnifying of the club with which primeval 
man knocked down an intruder upon his premises. But 
we have got the gun. The very best service that it and 
all our guns could render would be that their very exist- 
ence should witness against war and make it unnecessary 
that they should be used. In this patriotic and humane 
hope lies the fullest justification for manufacturing those 
death-dealing monsters." 

The penultimate sentence of this paragraph is excel, 
lent; but we do not quite see its logical sequence in 
the last one. The "witness against war" which this 
monster is supposed to bear is of course only a witness 
against the war which somebody is proposing to wage 
against our shores. To our own people, who will chuckle 
with pride at possessing the biggest death-dealer out, it 
will bear a very powerful "witness for war." It will 
make " patriotic " Americans ache with the desire to try 
the huge shell on some enemy's r L fleet. We incline to 
think that on the whole the monster's " witness for war " 
will quite outweigh its " witness against war," and thus 
the justification of its construction disappears. The 
" very best service " that we could put the " magnified 
club " to would be to send it floating back up the Hud- 
son, and then " up salt river." 



The Dial, in an editorial on the " Noble 
Enterprise " of Mr. Edwin Ginn of Boston, 
in undertaking to place before the general 
reading public the great peace books of Sumner, Bloch, 



etc., in a cheap form, speaks thus of the peace propa- 
ganda and the hope of its early triumph : 

" Yes, there is work to be done in the schools, but not 
of the kind that is now being done; and there is work to 
be done in the homes, but not of the kind that is wrought 
by newspaper editorials and the reports of political lead- 
ers ; and above all there is work to be done in the hearts 
of men without regard to the delicate sensibilities that take 
offense at the least suggestion of what, with amusing in- 
accuracy, is commonly styled pessimism. And the wide 
circulation of what the really great thinkers of the world 
have said about the folly of warfare is one of the most 
effective means of making that folly apparent. Perhaps 
the time is more nearly ripe for the advent of the gospel 
of peace than surface indications would lead us to im- 
agine. It is true that there have been needless wars in 
our own times, and that the most distressingly wanton of 
them all has been waged by our own dear country, but 
there has been no mortal struggle between two great 
powers since the Second Empire of the French went 
down in shame more than thirty years ago. And the 
nightmare vision of such a struggle seems to be less of 
an obsession upon the European consciousness than it 
was a few years ago. The grimly suggestive phrase at- 
tributed to Bismarck, — saigner a blanc (to bleed white), — 
as indicating Germany's future treatment of her enemies 
should occasion arise, foreshadowed a possibility that the 
European chancelleries have grown less and less willing 
to face. And now we have the plain, unsentimental 
argument of M. de Bloch, happily fortified at almost 
every point by the experience of the English in South 
Africa, to the effect that the next war between two powers 
of the first class will prove a stale mate and force them 
both into bankruptcy! On the whole, it seems to us that 
the advocates of peace and disarmament have hit upon 
something very like the psychological moment for a re- 
vivified endeavor in behalf of their most sacred cause." 



The Advent 
of Peace. 



No act in the life of the late Thomas B. 
Thomas b. Reed. Reed, great and influential as he was, will 
weigh so much in the final judgment of his character 
and worth as his refusal to submit to the corruption of 
politics and to go with his party in its imperialistic policy, 
and his retirement from the speakership and from Con- 
gress because of his unwillingness to compromise him- 
self by remaining. This act was the revelation of what 
he really was, what the people had only half imagined 
him to be, — a man of incorruptible honesty. The play of 
his humor and sarcasm, his extraordinary ability in run- 
ning debate, his force and masterfulness, had so im- 
pressed the imaginations of his countrymen that they 
hardly suspected the larger and finer self within him, to 
which all public emoluments and political honors had to 
give place when the hour of testing came. They sup- 
posed him to be just a big, powerful, witty, sarcastic, 
party political leader, whose chief aim and mission were 
simply to beat down and silence political foes. On this 
side of his life Mr. Reed showed his weaknesses quite as 
much as his strength. It seems that his first determina- 
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tion to retire from public life was formed immediately 
after the St. Louis Convention, where he was a possible 
nomination for the Presidency. Talking afterwards to a 
friend about the buying of votes at that convention, 
when the friend said to him that some of the corrupt 
men in the South who were afterwards appointed to fed- 
eral offices by the President were at one time for him 
in the proceedings of the convention, Mr. Reed replied : 
" Yes, some of them were for me till the buying began, 
and I had no means that I would employ to hold them 
afterward. That experience with corruption convinced 
me that there was no place in politics for me, and I then 
determined to retire." When his party, in the events 
following the Spanish war, abandoned the most funda- 
mental principles of its existence, he carried this deter- 
mination into effect. He was frequently heard to say 
after he went to New York : " I have always been 
taught to believe that the Republican party was the 
party of liberty, but if the Republican party is doing 
right now, then I have always been mistaken." Many 
of us have often wished that Mr. Reed had seen his way 
to an outspoken and aggressive opposition to the false 
and perilous course on which he believed that the coun- 
try had entered. His reason for not doing this was his 
feeling that it is useless to speak when men are under 
the sway of blind and unreasoningjpassion. But what 
he saw to be his duty he did without hesitation and 
without regret. This act not only reveals the real great- 
ness and honorableness of the man, but it will also prove, 
as time goes on, one of the irresistible influences which 
will some day, if not now, bring the nation back to its 
senses and its conscience. 



A writer in the American Cooperator, 
a Question j n a fi ne analysis of "The War Spirit" 

of Calibre. , , "',.,. . . ,. 

and the havoc which it works in indi- 
viduals and nations, gives utterances to the following 
sentiments : 

" There is no such thing as civilized warfare, nor ought 
there to be. Talk about civilized warfare is pious, politi- 
cal rot. Our ' good ' politicians might as well talk about 
civilized hell. The minute you put the war spirit into a 
man you take civilization out of him. Savages never could 
perpetrate more indecent outrages than the Christian 
armies of the civilized world were guilty of in China. 
South Africa and the Philippines have not been spared 
by civilization. The world-famed ' American methods,' 
as practiced in the Philippines, like the Spanish methods 
in Cuba, are appropriate to war. Why criticise a general 
for his order to ' kill and burn ? ' What else was he sent 
there for ? Even the ingenious Yankee cannot mix gun- 
powder and the gospel. The attempt to do it is dis- 
honest. Krag-Jorgensen and Maximite Christianity is a 
corrupt, hypocritical farce that puts us to the blush. 
Mahommedanism was never more grossly misrepresented 
by dervish fanatics. 



" The question of War and Peace is a question of 
calibre — not the calibre of bullets, but the calibre of 
souls. Little things fight — microbes and fleas. Little 
men fight — and savages. Magnanimity does not fight. 
Civilization never went to war. It was always barbarism. 
True civilization is simply a matter of soul-size. We 
outgrow the war habit. We are already ashamed of it 
when its necessary details are published in the papers. 
We want our soldiers to kill the natives decently ! The 
truth is that we are ashamed of the whole business be- 
cause we know that there is a better way. 

" We are coming to the end of war just as naturally 
as a boy comes to the end of the period of fights in the 
back alley. It is a matter of growth. Our interests 
expand. Our country enlarges until it includes the 
world. Our goodwill extends to all the people on earth. 
We rise above tribal feuds and partisan politics, until we 
reach the high altitude of human fraternity and world- 
wide patriotism. 

" We discover the power of love. We find it is safer, 
surer and greater than bullets. Love does not kill men. 
Love takes them alive, drives bitterness and hatred out 
of them, fills them with her responsive impulse, and binds 
them to an allegiance that nothing can break. Love 
civilizes. Our universities ought to study and teach the 
art of civilizing by love. Our great executive depart- 
ments should all of them be, as some of them now are, 
departments of national and international service, pro- 
moting the works and ministries of love. 

" The dream of peace is visionary. So is the hope of 
heaven. Visions come to pass." 



We have been accustomed to speak of 
Wire ^ s d [ >eace the cables and the great ocean steamers as 
bonds of union between the nations, bring- 
ing them into quick communication, into larger and more 
intimate acquaintance with each other, and thus into 
more pacific relations. But now we are to have an en- 
tirely new set of peace bonds, if it is allowable to apply 
the term bond to that invisible something or nothing 
through which the wireless messages leap. On the 21st 
of December Mr. Marconi, after many only partially suc- 
cessful efforts, succeeded in establishing a circuit between 
his station at Table Head, Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, 
and that at Poldhu, Cornwall, England. The first mes- 
sages which he sent over the what-shall-we-call-it were 
greetings to King Edward and King Victor Emanuel. 
Dr. Parkin, the Canadian correspondent of the London 
Times, being asked if he wished to communicate with 
his paper, scribbled off the following message : " Being 
present at its transmission in Signor Marconi's Canadian 
station, I have the honor to send, through the Times, 
the inventor's first wireless transatlantic message of 
greeting to England and Italy." Soon the little instru- 
ment ticked off an answer that the message had been re- 
ceived at the office of the Times. Mr. Marconi then 
sent to the Associated Press at New York the following 
dispatch: "I beg to inform you for circulation that I 
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have established wireless telegraph communication be- 
tween Cape Breton, Canada, and Cornwall, England, with 
complete success. Inauguratory messages, including one 
from the Governor-General of Canada to King Edward, 
have already been transmitted and forwarded to the 
Kings of England and Italy. A message to the London 
Times has also been transmitted in the presence of its 
special correspondent, Dr. Parkin, M. P." 

It is perfectly certain now that at no distant day regu- 
lar wireless services will be established over all the seas, 
and that the great cities of the nations will be brought 
into an immediateness and intimacy of communication 
never dreamed of in the past. What the many effects 
of this marvelous discovery will be it would be foolish 
to attempt to prognosticate, but that it will powerfully 
promote the fellowship and friendship of the nations and 
make wars much less likely to occur is a conclusion which 
no intelligent person will be disposed to deny. " Glory to 
God in the highest; on earth peace, goodwill to men." 



The Herald of Peace records the follow- 
MiHtarlsm * n S recent ca8e °^ cruelty in the Austrian 

army, where so many horrible instances of 
brutality have been reported : 

"Deputy Klofac introduced [in the Reichsrath] a 
motion calling upon the military authorities to make a 
searching inquiry in cases of cruel treatment of sick sol- 
diers by army doctors. The immediate cause of the 
motion was a case of shocking cruelty, one in which 
Private Joseph Rous was literally done to death by the 
heartlessness of the responsible surgeons. Rous was a 
railway engine driver, called up for service with the 7th 
Landwehr Infantry, stationed at Pilsen, in Bohemia. He 
was compelled to drill, though he was suffering from 
acute heart disease, and was provided with a certificate 
by a civilian doctor. Chief-surgeon Eisenchimmel bru- 
tally rejected the plea of illness, and seizing Rous by the 
arm pushed him out of the room with the words, ' Fel- 
low, you are shamming. I shall have you arrested.' 
Rous broke down, but Surgeon Krigelstein refused to 
attend him, and the wretched man died a few hours 
afterwards, at midnight. Only an hour before his death 
Krigelstein broadly hinted to the soldiers to give the 
shammer a good hiding. ' If he should make a row, give 
him cold compresses. You know what I mean.' Rous, 
when put under arrest, besought his comrades to give him 
a gun to shoot himself. When Dr. Brumlik, a civilian, was 
called, Rous, who was a married man with three children, 
was a corpse. This horrible narrative called forth a storm 
of indignation from the Czech Radicals, one deputy 
shouting, <• Such dogs should be shot down ! ' A fresh 
storm arose when Count Welsersheimb, the Minister of 
National Defense, in replying, declared that in existing 
circumstances the army and its members cannot be injured 
by anything said in this high House, words which he 
attempted to explain away later on. Klofac's motion 
was carried." 



Mr. Arnold White, writing of Vene- 
B and^Va" en zue l an an d other complications into which 
the people of Great Britain have been 
plunged by the officials, speaks as follows of a movement 
among English business men to prevent such entangle- 
ments in the future : 

" Hitherto all such matters as these have been left to 
ofiicials. The necessary consequence has been that the 
British nation has found itself involved in a quarrel or a 
war when it is too late to draw back, and that tax-payers 
who are business men are committed to heavy expendi- 
ture and the support of the government against the na- 
tion's ' enemy ' when it is too late to establish an alterna- 
tive policy. Since the lessons of the Boer war, however, 
a new spirit has arisen in the constituencies. A number 
of men of business in different parts of the country have 
recently been holding a series of conferences on the sub- 
ject of our national affairs. In these conferences the 
subject of mismanagement of foreign affairs has formed 
a prominent feature. The result of the deliberations of 
business men has been the formation of an Efficiency 
League, one department of which is devoted to the col- 
lection and digestion of facts relating to the administra- 
tion of foreign affairs. I venture to bring the existence 
of this new league before the attention of American edi- 
tors for the purpose of assuring them that expressions of 
public opinion in responsible American newspapers will 
be carefully collated, collected and considered by busi- 
ness men of England, who are determined, as far as in 
them lies, to introduce common-sense business methods 
and good feeling into the conduct of our international 
affairs." 

We commend the idea of such a league to the peace- 
loving business men of the United States, of whom there 
are large numbers in all our great cities. The need for 
watching the foreign movements of the government may 
not be so great as in England, but there is serious de- 
mand here for just such a business men's Efficiency 
League. 

Mr. G. H. Perris, editor of Concord, 
^America finished his lectures in this country and 

sailed for England on December 10. He 
gave addresses in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Indianapolis, Meadville, Pa., Cambridge, Mass., 
etc. The addresses were of a high order and were much 
appreciated by all who heard them. Mr. Perris is a 
worker who does not deal with superficialities, but goes 
to the roots of his subjects, develops his thought from 
fundamental principles, and does not hesitate to accept 
the logical conclusions to which these lead. His last 
meeting before he sailed was a remarkable one. It was 
held in Cooper Union, New York, and attended by about 
one thousand people. .At the close of the meeting the 
chairman took a test division, asking those present who 
favored imperialism to rise. Only one person stood up. 
If all American audiences were of that character, as un- 
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fortunately they are not, quick work would be made of 
this miserable new policy of imperialism, an intruder 
upon American soil. Mr. Perris' subject at this Cooper 
Union meeting was "Anglo-American Relations." He 
plead strongly against a formal Anglo-Saxon alliance of 
the kind which has been proposed in imperialistic circles. 
The real object of this, whether avowed or not, was, 
first, that the two countries should unite to overawe the 
other great nations, and secondly, their cooperation in 
exploiting native races. America would have to pay a 
heavy price for such an alliance, for diplomatic favors 
always have a price. In speaking of the costs of British 
imperialism Mr. Perris said that about ten per cent, of all 
the healthy adult men of England were employed either 
in the profession of arms or in supplying it with its ma- 
terial. Economic reforms were delayed or starved. It 
had cost England $25,000 for every Boer soldier whom 
she had conquered. What was called in Europe " The 
American Invasion" had been made possible because 
Americans, free from the burdens of empire, had been 
able to throw their whole strength into industry and into 
education and reform. He plead for an alliance such as 
would spring from the ideals of the great liberators and 
humanists, which prized culture and religion more than 
wealth and power. Great tasks awaited an alliance of 
this kind, which would realize, at once, the American 
idea and the best traditions of England, and bring honor 
to both peoples. 



Future of the 
Philippines. 



There are very few thoughtful people 
who really believe that the Philippine 
question is settled. It is put out of mind 
by many who take little interest in anything beyond 
momentary excitement ; but those who have abiding in- 
terest in the welfare of the nation and of humanity can- 
not dispose of the matter so lightly, nor are they in- 
clined to do so. Anti-imperialism is stronger and more 
determined now than at any previous time since the 
opening of hostilities in the Philippines. Its numbers 
are possibly not so great, though of even this there is 
serious doubt. But in intelligence, wisely directed effort 
and determination not to relinquish its purpose until its 
end is attained, it was never so vigorous and persistent 
as now. Here is what President Jacob G. Schurman 
said on the general subject of the future of the islands in 
an address before the Nineteenth Century Association of 
New York recently : 

" I expect that the Philippine question may come up 
in the politics of the future, and I am sure it will come 
up again in the national campaign of 1904, because in 
that year the act of Congress giving to the Filipinos a 
representative government will be enforced. According 
to the provisions of that act, no money may be spent and 
no measure may become a law unless the native Filipinos 
approve it, 



" But, quite differently from what we expected, the 
Philippine question is just now a very pressing question. 
The natives in those islands are in dire distress. Their 
cattle have been largely destroyed by rinderpest, and 
the islands have been visited by famine and pestilence. 
Added to all these things, the islands have lost $1,000,000 
in the last twelve months, because of the decline in silver 
and the fluctuation in the rate of exchange. 

" But the financial problem is not the only one of the 
Philippine questions which cause concern to thoughtful 
minds. We have undertaken to establish a system of 
public schools there, and that is well. We have sent to 
the islands capable and well-paid teachers, but our 
government has insisted upon one language in the 
schools. Imagine the education in an American town 
of 8000 persons in charge of a Spaniard who insisted 
that the language of all the schools should be Spanish ! 
Substitute the word Spanish for American, and vice 
versa, and you have some idea of the educational ques- 
tion in the Philippines. For this government to insist 
upon one language in the PhUippine Islands is a crime 
against nature and in defiance of history. 

" President Roosevelt has said that the flag will stay in 
the Philippines as long as it will stay in Alaska. That 
means forever. I hope our flag will stay in those islands 
until its work there is done. But if it is to stay there 
forever, one of two things must happen : we shall either 
hold the Filipinos in subjection, or we must admit the 
island of Luzon and the Viscayan Islands as United 
States Territories." 

The alternatives here given will neither of them 
finally be accepted by the American people. There is 
but one thing to be done, and that in time will be done. 



Brevities. 

. . . Thomas Willing Balch of Philadelphia will bring 
out during the course of the winter a book on the 
Alaskan boundary question. Parts of his article in La 
Revue de Droit International of Brussels and part of 
his paper in the Journal of the Franklin Institute will 
be used, and much material added, including a number 
of maps. The facts and evidence for this monograph 
. were collected from points as far west as Alaska and as 
far east as St. Petersburg, whither Mr. Balch went last 
summer to make investigation. 

. . . The deficit in the German budget this year has 
been fourteen million dollars. It is estimated that the 
one for the coming year will be thirty-seven millions. 
All this is to be raised by increased taxation. 

. . . The Woman's Journal of Boston says: "We 
have heard much about imperialism during the past five 
years. As the word is usually applied, it means the 
governing of alien races or peoples against their will. 
But in a larger sense it means despotism in all its 
phases." 

. . . City and State says that " no republic has ever 
discovered a way to make a policy of colonial expansion 
beneficial either to itself or to subject peoples, and it is 
idle to hope that the United States will succeed where 
all others have failed," 



